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The undergraduate curriculum was completely prescribed, all students in a class
studying the same subjects at the same time, and all taught, in Dunstef s day, by the
president himself. The college was small, students varying from twenty to fifty in
number. The students were considerably younger than now, probably ranging from
thirteen or fourteen to seventeen or eighteen years of age. Discipline was severe, and
riots were frequent; much of the restlessness doubtless resulted from the fact that the
methods of teaching were almost entirely bookish, and the food was poor. The
students listened to the instructor read the assigned books, read the books themselves,
recited from the books, drew up outlines from the books, disputed on questions drawn
from the books, and gave declamations.
Harvard set the pattern for American colleges and universities for more than a
century. When the College of William and Mary was established in 1693 in Virginia and
Yale in 1701 in Connecticut, they did not differ markedly from the Harvard model of
Renaissance-Reformation higher education*
This pattern helped to transplant to America the fundamentals of traditional
Western education. In fact, it was accepted so wholeheartedly and defended so
vigorously against criticism that American colleges were slow to respond to the
modernizing influences that appeared in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The
close connection between religion and humanism kept the colleges from adapting
themselves readily to the "realistic" economic, scientific, and philosophical currents.
Prospective lawyers and physicians found no specific training in college, but had to
rely upon apprenticeship to practicing lawyers and physicians. Prospective surveyors,
navigators, shipbuilders, farmers, and businessmen, to say nothing of skilled workers,
found little direct help in preparing for work that was very important to American
development. Their needs were not to be met by higher education until the moderniz-
ing movements of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.
In the first American colleges we find a confluence of three strains of thought
which flowed from 500 years of European higher education.
1.  From the late Middle Ages came the seven liberal arts and Aristotelian
philosophy that had long constituted the round of arts studies deemed necessary
for an educated person and for entrance to later professional study in European
universities.
2.  From Renaissance humanism carne the classical languages and literature of
Graeco-Roman civilization, widely accepted throughout the West as the best
means of preparing leaders for church and for state, the civilizing studies par
excellence.
3.  From the Reformation came the conviction that higher education should be
an instrument for Christianizing friend and foe alike and for preparation of
Christian ministers who would defend and propagate their doctrinal orthodoxies.
The medieval idea that an education in the liberal arts should be preparatory to
professional studies was narrowed somewhat by the Reformation insistence upon the
primacy of sectarian theology, but it was at the same time enlarged by the Renaissance
vision that education should prepare for service in the secular as well as the religious
world. The basic ambiguity and latent conflict among these three ideals were thus